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I  THE  SEED 

I  In  the  heart  of  a  seed 

1  Buried  deep,  so  deep, 

*  A  dear  little  plant 

Lay  fast  asleep. 

"Wake!"  said  the  sunshine, 
"And  creep  to  the  light!" 
''Wake!"  said  the  voice 
Of  the  raindrop  bright. 

The  little  plant  heard 

*  And  it  rose  to  see 
f                    What  the  wonderful 

'  Outside  world  might  be. 


— Kate  L.  Brown. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  GULLS 

R.  L  Evans,  in  the  Improvement  Era. 
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QEAGULLS  that  frequent  our  coastal  water- 
fronts  afford  much  diversion  to  casual  and 
interested  observers.  Passers-by,  idlers,  vaca- 
tionists who  have  a  few  moments  or  a  stray 
hour  or  two,  are  often  seen  throwing  morsels 
of  food  to  these  scavenger  flocks. 

In  such  places  where  frequent  contacts  have 
accustomed  these  sea  birds  to  man  and  his 
ways  they  become  friendly,  but  wary.  They 
do  not  take  to  flight  at  slightest  provocation; 
neither  do  they  permit  themselves  to  com«  quite 
within  hand's  reach.  They  have  learned  that 
the  habitats  of  men  are  places  of  relatively 
easy  living  for  birds  with  scavenger  tastes. 
Civilized  man's  wastefulness  and  incomplete 
use  of  the  things  that  sustain  life  offer  good 
foraging — easier  than  can  be  fought  for  in 
less-frequented  and  more  uncertain  ocean 
waters.  And  so  these  gulls  hang  upon  the 
fringe  of  domesticity  —  not  quite  wild,  but 
seldom  completely  tame;  not  thoroughly  dis- 
trustful, but  never  completely  trusting.  They 
know  man  and  his  ways.  Instinct  and  experience 
have  taught  them  unforgettable  lessons. 

Those  who  pause  to  feed  the  gulls  are  usually 
not  content  merely  to  see  a  flock  of  wary  birds 
come  close  enough  to  retrieve  food  morsels 
from  the  sand.  Such  a  performance  is  much  too 
commonplace.  A  flock  of  barnyard  chickens 
could  and  would  do  as  much.  The  real  fascina- 
tion and  exhilaration  in  gull  feeding  come  when 
individual  members  of  the  flock  circle  overhead, 
sound  their  characteristc  high-pitched  note,  and 
skillfully  dive  with  split-second  accuracy  to 
catch  a  morsel  that  has  been  thrown  into  mid- 
air. Coordination!  Precision!  Excellence  of 
performance!  A  thrilling  achievement  to  be- 
hold! 

At  first  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  each  of  the 
group  of  a  score  or  more  birds  at  one's  feet 
is  taking  his  turn  in  earning  his  bread  by  soar- 
ing and  striking  at  precisely  the  right  instant. 
Casual  observation  would  make  it  seem  so. 
Closer  scrutiny,  however,  forces  upon  the 
observer  the  startling  truth  that  one  or  two, 
or  a  few  at  most,  are  doing  all  the  flying,  while 
the  rest  of  the  flock  are  seemingly  content  to 
scramble  and  squabble  for  the  few  meagre 
morsels  that  fall  to  the  ground  because  of  the 
thrower's  occasional  miss  of  aim  or  the  flying 
gull's  occasional  miscalculation. 

In  one  such  recent  experience  on  the  sands 
of  Southern  California  only  one  gull  out  of  a 
flock  of  more  than  twenty  would  fly  for  bread. 
This    one    superior    bird    circled    the  thrower 


forty,  perhaps  fifty  times — until  the  supply 
of  bread  was  gone — and  rarely  missed  a  morsel. 

Such  differences  in  gulls  give  rise  to  natural 
questioning.  Outwardly  they  appear  to  be 
identical  birds.  It  would  require  a  shrewd 
observer  readily  to  mark  any  significant  ex- 
ternal diff'erences.  Why  do  some  soar  while 
others  hug  the  ground?  Indiff'erence?  Pure 
laziness?  Physical  handicap?  Chance?  These 
and  many  other  reasons  may  or  may  not  offer 
partial  explanation.  But  one  thing  appears  to 
be  certain — it  is  not  lack  of  opportunity  that 
keeps  the  ground-hugging  gulls  hugging  the 
ground. 

Just  how  far  comparisons  should  be  carried 
over  into  terms  of  humankind  is  a  question. 
But  the  parallel  is  striking.  The  differences 
among  men  are  sometimes  as  difficult  to  explain 
as  those  noted  among  the  gulls.  With  the  same 
heritage,  with  the  same  environment,  with  the 
same  opportunities — frequently  out  of  the  same 
home — come  personalities  paradoxically  differ- 
ent in  all  of  the  ways  of  life — diff-erences  in 
faith,  in  initiative,  in  usefulness,  in  attitudes, 
in  achievement. 

Sometimes  the  answer  seems  to  be  apparent. 
In  other  cases  we  must  look  back  and  before, 
or  forward  and  beyond,  the  present  reach  of 
human  wisdom.  But  no  matter  what  the 
answers,  or  what  the  cause  for  praise  or  cen- 
sure in  individual  cases,  the  world  pauses  to 
admire  and  applaud  the  performance  of  those 
who  have  willed  to  excel,  and  have  intelligently 
and  deliberately  paid  the  price  to  make  ex- 
cellence possible.  Futhermore,  it  is  an  eternal 
certainty  that  he  who  by  diligence,  industry, 
and  patient  self-effort  rises  above  the  common- 
place shall  live  a  life  of  greater  abundance 
now  and  forever.  And  in  the  Plan  where  free 
.igency  and  eternal  life  are  fundamental,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  influences  that  shape 
our  lives  from  within  are  at  least  as  responsible 
as  those  that  shape  them  from  without. 

Man  was  not  born  to  be  a  "ground-hugger." 
He  was  born  to  soar — to  rise  higher  and  ever 
higher  in  faith,  in  knowledge,  in  achievement. 
And  he  who  accepts  the  condition  of  his  birth 
and  environment  as  good  and  sufficient  excuse 
for  not  rising  above  them  is  missing  lile's 
greatest  opportunities  and  losing  sight  of  life's 
purpose.  Eternal  man  was  never  meant  "to 
scramble  and  to  squabble"  on  a  low  plane  of 
living. 

Such  is  the  lesson  of  the  gulls — and  itj 
message  is  to  young  and  old. 
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'T'HE  Optimist,  published  at  the  Idaho  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  announces  in  the 
December  number  the  resignation  of  Supt. 
P.  C.  Potts.  In  his  farwell  editorial,  Dr.  Potts 
says  he  resigned  for  "several  considerations." 
He  does  not  place  the  blame  for  his  decision  to 
leave  upon  the  State  Association  of  the  Deaf, 
which  came  out  strongly  for  the  conversion  of 
the  school's  methods  of  instruction  from  the 
oral  to  the  combined.  As  Dr.  Potts  had  been 
in  the  profession  only  a  few  years  he  was  not 
well  known.  He  had  some  experience  in  the 
work  with  the  blind,  and  went  to  the  Idaho 
school  directly  from  a  school  for  the  blind.  He 
had  no  experience  whatever  with  the  deaf  and 
the  result  did  not  seem  to  click.  At  least  the 
adult  deaf  v/ere  not  satisfied.  They  were  out 
for  all  methods  of  instruction  so  that  every 
ability,  every  mentality  of  individual  pupils 
might  be  given  the  fullest  opportunity  of  de- 
velopment. This,  they  argued,  could  never  be 
accomplished  by  the  oral  method  alone. 

In  the  selection  of  a  superintendent  of  a 
dual  school — a  school  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind — it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
educator  be  a  man  not  only  of  high  scholar- 
ship, but  one  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  methods  employed  in  the  instruction  of  the 
deaf,  and  that  he  has  had  actual  classroom  ex- 
perience. Knowledge  of  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  should  be  second  consideration  for  the 
reason  that  the  blind  are  taught  through  the 
medium  of  hearing  just  as  is  done  with  normal 
pupils  in  the  public  schools.  One  does  not 
even  have  to  know  Braille  in  order  to  teach 
the  blind.  But  a  knowledge  of  it  is  of  course 
desirable  and  helpful.  The  demands  of  a  deaf 
child  are  totally  different.  He  must  be  reached 
through  visual  means  as  his  hearing  is  nil.  The 
man  who  is  called  to  head  a  school  in  which 
are  taught  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind  should 
of  necessity  have  undergone  special  training 
in  the  art  of  visual  instruction  and  the  various 
methods  of  approach  in  teaching  deaf  pupils. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  gain  the  necessary  know- 
ledge. It  involves  years  of  study  and  experience. 

A  public  school  teacher  could  easily  step  into 
a  classroom  occupied  by  blind  children  and 
begin  instruction  on  the  spot.  The  whole  thing 
is  done  orally  because  the  blind  can  hear  and 
speak  with  the  same  proficiency  as  the  normal 
individual.  But  being  unacquainted  with  the 
deaf,  methods  of  visual  instruction  and  ap- 
proach, the  learned  public  school  teacher  would 
naturally  be  at  sea  in  a  class  of  deaf  children. 
It  is  therefore  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare of  handicapped  children  that  in  the  selec- 
ion  of  superintendent  and  teachers  emphasis  be 
laid  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  previous 
training  and  experience  in  the  field  to  which 
they  may  be  called.  Hurrian  lives  and  human 
happiness  and  human  usefulness  are  at  stake; 
and  human  conscience  should  brook  no  chances 
in  the  selection  of  thoroughly  competent  and 
experienced  persons  for  the  work.  The  de- 
mands exacted  are  not  only  skill,  training  and 
scholarship  but  open-mindedness  and  the  full 
desire  to  adopt  any  or  all  methods  which  might 
open  the  mind  of  the  deaf  child  to  the  truths 
that  the  normal  child  gets  through  the  sense 
of  hearing. 


In  the  old  days  any  strong  politician  could 
work  his  way  to  the  governor  of  the  state  and 
have  himself  appointed  to  the  superintendency 
of  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Much  harm  has  been 
done  to  the  helpless  deaf  children  in  the  past. 
Today  we  see  a  different  picture,  at  least  in 
most  states.  The  organizations  of  the  deaf  take 
a  hand  in  the  selection.  The  result  is  that 
the  authorities  at  least  give  a  thought  to  their 
recommendations.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
in  some  states  no  heed  whatever  is  given  to  the 
earnest  pleadings  of  deaf  graduates.  The  result 
of  course  generally  is  disastrous  to  the  deaf 
children. 

In  some  states,  as  in  a  recent  case,  hearing 
men  who  have  had  wide  experience  as  heads  of 
hearing  educational  institutions,  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  schools  for  the  deaf. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  all  wrong.  It  depends 
on  the  man.  In  the  case,  alluded  to  above,  this 
man  sensed  the  importance  of  his  appoint- 
ment, the  great  responsibility  of  the  trust,  and 
he  at  once  enrolled  as  a  Normal  Fellow  at  Gal- 
laudet  College.  Though  high  up  in  normal 
educational  channels,  he  submitted  himself 
before  experts  in  the  new  field  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  And  he  learned  despite  of  his 
great  learning!  He  is  now  ruling  over  the 
destinies  of  a  great  state  school  for  the  deaf 
and  ruling  ably.  Such  men  are  few. — Calif. 
News. 
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SHOE  REPAIRING 
Clean  The  Hammer 

A  clean  face  on  a  hammer  often  spells  the 
difference  between  good  work  and  poor  work. 
It  is  a  good  idea  to  have  a  piece  of  emery  paper 
handy  on  the  work  bench  with  which  to  clean 
the  hammer.  Even  a  small  bit  of  wax  will  often 
spoil  the  hammer  stroke.  The  hammer  face 
ought  to  be  free  from  all  matter  so  as  to  allow 
a  sure  stroke,  thereby  preventing  extra  work 
in  straightening  crooked  nails  and  having  to 
do  the  work  over  again. — W.  O.  Hill. 

 0  

UNCLE  BILLY'S  STORY  OF  THE  FLOOD 

By  Irwin  Russell 

or  Noah  kep'  a-nailin'  an'  a-chippin'  an' 
a-  sawin'; 

An'  all  de  wicked  neighbors  kep'  a-laughin'  an' 
a-pshawin'; 

But  Noah  didn't  min'  'em,  knowin'  whut  wuz 
gwine  to  happen: 

An"  forty  days  an'  forty  nights  de  rain  it  kep' 
a-drappin'. 

Den   sech   anoder   fall    ob    rain! — it   come  so 
awful  hebby, 

De  ribber  riz  immejitly,  an'  busted  troo  de 
lebbee; 

De  people  all  wuz  drowned  out — 'cep'  Noah 
an'  de  critters. 

An'  men  he'd  hired  to  work  de  boat — an'  one  to 
mix  de  bitters. 

— 0  

When  people  have  made  what  they  call  their 
last  effort  they  should  always  make  just  one 
effort  more. 


March, 


1937 
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THE  GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA 

The  Great  Wall  of  China  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  famous  landmark  of  the  Orient.  It  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World. 

The  wall  extends  over  2,550  miles,  has  a 
height  of  sixteen  feet,  and  is  wide  enough  for 
six  to  eight  horses  to  walk  abreast. 

One  of  China's  great  emperors  built  the 
wall  three  hundred  years  before  Christ,  to  keep 
the  wild  Tartars  from  ravaging  his  people. 
There  were  about  25,000  built-in-watch-towers 
and  15,000  detached  towers  for  protection. 

It  was  constructed  of  two  face  walls  of  large 
brick,  filled  in  with  earth  and  stones.  If  it  had 
been  built  of  solid  stone  and  concrete,  it  would 
not  have  crumbled  away  in  ruins  as  it  has  in 
many  places. — Buddy  Kopack 

A  RUINED  CASTLE 

Our  castle  was  not  built  of  costly  stone 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  nor  were  its 
windows  of  stained  glass.  Its  walls  were  white 
as  the  finest  marble  and  they  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight  like  jewels.  This  castle  was  built  in 
the  depth  of  an  eight  foot  snow  drift. 

There  was  an  entrance  about  ten  foot  long. 
We  had  one  large  room,  in  the  beginning,  but 
each  of  the  boys  seemed  to  want  his  own  room 
and  so  it  was  not  long  before  all  of  us  had  dug 
ourselves  private  chambers. 

We  recently  visited  our  castle  and  alas!  it 
was  a  sorry  sight.  The  roof  was  sagging,  the 
door  had  fallen  in  and  all  seemed  desolation. 
The  spring  days  were  the  invaders  and  with 
shafts  of  sunshine  and  warm  breezes  they  had 
smashed  in  the  walls. — George  Anderson. 

SPRING  WITHOUT  FLOODS 

Spring,  once  more,  has  come  to  Montana. 
The  snows,  some  of  which  fell  early  last  fall, 
have  begun  to  melt  and  only  the  upper  moun- 
tain slopes  are  now  covered  with  snow. 

We  are  fortunate  for  spring  floods  are 
almost  unknown  here.  This  is  because  our 
nights  are  cold  and  the  rapid  thaws  that  cause 
the  snow  to  disappear  so  quickly  during  the 
day,  are  checked  at  night  by  the  falling 
temperature.  It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if 
the  snow  of  winter  was  to  melt  continuously, 
for  our  mountain  streams  have  great  force  and 
would  sweep  all  before  them  if  a  great  volume 
of  water  was  to  accumulate. 

Meadowlarks,  blue  birds  and  red  winged 
black  birds  were  seen  during  the  early  days  of 
March,  yet  there  were  few  nights  during  the 
middle  of  this  month  that  the  temperature 
did  not  dip  ten!  or  twelve  degrefes  below 
freezing.  Our  home,  at  its  elevation  of 
almost  five  thousand  feet,  has  few  disadvan- 
tages, but  we  also  enjoy  many  advantages. 

— Agnes  Jensen. 


A  SATURDAY  HIKE 

Miss  Sturdevant  took  a  group  of  girls  for 
a  walk  on  a  pleasant  day  in  February.  We 
walked  way  up  Little  Boulder  canyon. 

In  places  the  snow  was  very  deep.  We  had 
great  fun  jumping  and  rolling  about  in  it. 

We  walked  about  seven  miles.  The  day  was 
spent  most  happily. — Elsie  Matkovic. 

THE  LITTLE  FRIENDSHIP  FIRE 

Henry  Van  Dyke  seems  to  see  uncommon 
sights  and  meanings  in  common  things.  In 
his  book  "Fisherman's  Luck"  he  described 
what  the  Indians  called  "a    Micmac  fire." 

The  fire  is  built  in  such  a  way  that  a  pyramid 
of  flame  leaps  upward.  This  is  accomplished 
by  laying  two  paralled  sticks  with  two  opposite 
parallels  piled  on  those  and  continuing  until 
the  pile  reaches  the  desired  height. 

This  kind  of  fire  is  not  intended  for  work. 
Its  only  purpose  is  to  spread  a  glow  of  cheer 
as  the  campers  gather  round  to  rest  or  to  eat 
lunch.  If  there  is  a  lone  fisherman  it  gives 
him  a  sense  of  companionship. 

Even  if  one  must  search  for  dry  materials,  the 
reward  is  great  when  the  search  is  over.  Surely, 
a  fire  gives  a  feeling  of  ease,  friendliness,  and 
comfort. — Wayne  Bassett. 

MOUNT  FUJIYAMA 

Fujiyama  is  an  extinct  volcano  located  on 
Honshu,  the  largest  island  of  Japan.  It  is 
only  sixty  miles  southeast  of  Tokyo,  the  capital 
city.  Its  last  eruption  continued  for  nearly  two 
months  in  1707. 

It  is  not  only  a  place  of  scenic  beauty  to 
the  Japanese  but  it  is  also  considered  a  holy 
place.  Thousands  of  people  make  an  annual 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrines  built  on  its  slopes. 

Japanese  legend  teaches  that  the  mountain 
rose  up  over  night  away  back  in  285  B.C. 
It  was  named  for  Fuchi,  the  Goddess  of  Fire. 

The  mountain  is  nearly  two  miles  high.  Its 
crater  is  between  500  and  600  feet  deep  and 
is  two  and  a  half  miles  in  circumference. 
The  peak  is  snow-covered  the  year  round. 
It  IS  a  favorite  subject  for  the  artists. 

— William  Barrett. 

THE  ERUPTION  OF  MOUNT  VESUVIUS 

There  is  a  great  volcano  in  Italy.  It  is  known 
as  Mount  Vesuvius.  It  has  been  active  for 
many  centuries  and  has  frightened  the  people 
of  many  generations. 

The  peasants  build  their  houses  along  its 
lower  slopes,  and  several  times  these  houses 
have  been  destroyed  in  sudden  eruptions. 

Our  history  books  tell  us  that  in  ancient 
times,  when  Rome  ruled  the  world,  this  volcano 
suddenly  erupted  and  buried  the  city  of  Pom- 
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pey.  Poisonous  gases  killed  the  people  before 
they  could  escape.  Lava  and  ashes  soon  buried 
the  city. 

Scientists  have  dug  up  the  buried  city  and 
many  wonderful  discoveries  were  made.  Today 
we  may  visit  this  ancient  city  with  its  colored 
vases,  odd  houses  and  strangely  garbed  inhabit- 
ants. Everything  has  been  made  to  look,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  as  it  did  two  thousand  years 
ago. — Jim  Johnson. 

THE  COLOSSEUM  IN  ROME 

The  Colosseum  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
landmarks  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  largest  stone  amphitheaters  of  Rome. 

Wooden  structures  in  which  gladiators 
fought  wild  animals  were  usually  temporary 
buildings.  In  the  year  80  A.D.  Vespatian 
and  Titus  started  this  huge  amphitheater.  It 
is  615  by  510  feet  and  its  arena  is  218  by  177 
feet.     Its  capacity  is  estimated  at  50,000. 

Under  the  arena  are  storage  rooms  and  cells 
for  wild  animals,  connected  with  the  arena 
are  the  spectators'  seats.  The  lowest  seats  were 
reserved  for  government  officials,  the  next  were 
for  wealthy  nobles,  and  the  highest  seats  were 
for  the  common  people. 

The  exits  were  well  arranged,  being  evenly 
distributed  to  avoid  congestion  when  the  large 
crowds  left. 

Europe  and  America  have  patterned  their 
modern  amphitheaters  after  this  famous,  an- 
cient one.  The  Chicago  Stadium,  Yale  Bowl, 
Pasadena  Rose  Bowl  and  many  others  used  the 
Colosseum  as  a  model. — Robert  Barrett. 

THE  PONY  EXPRESS 

Alexander  Majors  founded  the  Pony  Express 
in  1861.  Before  this  it  had  taken  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months  to  bring  mail  by  water 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  part  of  the 
country.  The  Pony  Express  made  ten-day 
service  possible. 

The  riders  were  all  young,  lightweight  boys 
who  were  brave  and  strong.  Stations  were 
established  in  the  wilderness  for  the  riders  to 
change  horses  and  grab  a  bite  of  food.  The 
few  settlers  at  these  posts  would  cheer  with 
joy  when  they  could  see  a  tiny  speck  in  the 
distance,  which  assured  them  that  the  youths 
had  made  their  way  safely  through  the  count- 
less dangers  and  brought  them  news  of  the  out- 
side world. 

The  letters  and  printed  matter  had  to  be  on 
paper  of  tissue  weight  to  avoid  heavy  loads. 
The  horses  grew  weary,  as  it  was,  galloping 
swiftly  over  the  trackless  wilderness. 

A  man  named  Holiday  established  stage 
coach  routes  along  the  same  paths  the  Pony 
Express  traveled.  By  1863  telegraph  lines 
were  constructed.  Nine  years  later  the  "iron 
horse"  replaced  all  the  earlier  efforts  at  speedy 
transportation. — Harlene  Totten. 

THE  EASTER  EGG 

A  wealthy  dutchess  lived  in  Holland  many 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Rosela  Von  Lindenburg  was 
her  name.  Mrs.  Von  Lindenburg  lived  happily 
in  her  beautiful  home  with  her  two  children  and 
husband. 


War  came  to  Holland  and  Mrs.  Von  Linden- 
burg went  to  Switzerland  to  live  for  a  time. 
The  Dutch  family  had  not  been  in  their  new 
home  long  before  they  dicovered  that  the  people 
of  the  village  had  no  hens  and  had  never  eaten 
eggs.  Mrs.  Von  Lindenburg  had  these  most 
useful  birds  brought  from  her  country  and 
gave  several  to  the  villagers.  Soon  eggs  were 
plentiful. 

There  was  little  pleasure  to  be  had  in  this 
small  Sv/iss  village  and  when  Easter  approached 
the  Dutch  famliy  longed  for  the  old  home. 
The  good  Dutchess  had  the  happy  thought  of 
coloring  eggs  and  hiding  them  in  nests  in  the 
forest  where  the  children  would  be  sure  to  find 
them. 

Peace  returned  to  Holland  in  a  short  time 
and  the  Dutch  family  again  lived  in  the  beau- 
tiful home.  Never,  however,  did  an  Easter 
arrive  without  bringing  it  nests  of  brightly 
colored   eggs. — Lelia  Jensen. 

THE  SIX  LARGEST  CITIES  IN  THE 
WORLD 

Which  is  the  larger  city  London,  England, 
or  New  York  City?  These  two  seem  to  be 
constantly  competing  for  first  place.  New 
York  has  more  people  in  the  city  proper  than 
London  has,  but  London  has  more  in  her 
suburbs.  This  makes  the  present  population 
of  Greater  London  a  little  over  the  eight  mil- 
lion mark  while  Greater  New  York  falls  a 
little  below  that  number. 

Berlin,  Germany  has  long  been  third  in 
size,  but  Tokyo,  Japan  has  recently  surpassed 
it  with  almost  six  million.  Since  1930  Tokyo 
has  increased  from  about  two  million  to  the 
present  population.  Berlin  must  be  satisfied 
with  sixth  place. 

Paris,  France  has  recently  stepped  up  from 
fifth  to  fourth  in  rank,  with  an  immense 
increase,  also.  Chicago,  who  was  fourth,  has 
increased  about  one  million  since  1932.  Nev- 
ertheless, Paris  exchanged  places  with  her  on 
the  list.  Chicago  surpasses  Berlin  by  only 
one  hundred  thousand  people. 

We  must  take  the  cenus  figures  for  these 
facts,  because  each  city  seems  extremely  large 
to  visitors.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  size  from  observation  only. 

— Gertie  Fleming. 

WOULD  THEIR  EDUCATION  SUIT  US? 

The  education  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was  very 
different  from  the  education  of  today.  The 
subjects  which,  to  us,  would  be  extra-curricular, 
were  the  subjects  taught  the  child  as  a  re- 
quirement at  that  time. 

I  am  sure  that  none  of  the  modern  girls 
would  like  to  have  lived  in  ancient  Athens.  The 
Athenians  did  not  train  their  women  in  ancient 
times.  The  women  of  this  city  were  held  in 
contempt.  They  were  not  allowed  any  of  the 
privileges  of  the  women  of  other  Greek  cities. 

The  Spartan  women  were  trained  just  like 
the  boys.  They  were  taught  to  run,  jump  and 
play  and  do  many  other  things  which  the  girl 
of  today  enjoys  doing. 

The  training  of  the  boy  consisted  of  gram- 
mar, music,  and  gymnastics.  The  grammar  in- 
cluded reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
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music  included  all  sorts  of  achievements,  while 
the  gymnastics  trained  them  for  the  Olympic 
games. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Greeks  were  very  brilliant. 
Among  them  were  many  philosophers.  Some 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  philosophers  were 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Many  of  their 
writings  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Another  thing  the  Greeks  were  noted  for 
besides  their  education,  was  their  culture. 
Their  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
literature  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  had 
a  keen  eye  for  beauty,  which  is  most  evident  in 
the  remains  of  their  amphitheaters  and  temples. 

— Margie  Howard. 

STRANGE  CREATURES 

Once  our  country  was  inhabited  by  nothing 
but  giant  animals,  which  roamed  the  land.  The 
'argest  of  these  giant  creatures  weighed  three 
and  four  times  as  much  as  our  largest  animal, 
the  elephant. 

We  know  it  is  the  truth  when  we  say  the 
animals  really  lived,  because  their  bones  have 
been  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Men  who 
have  made  a  study  of  animal  life,  have  given 
us  proof  that  these  animals  lived  over  two 
hundred  and  forty  million  years  ago.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  world  is  that  old,  but 
geologists  who  have  studied  the  earth  tell  us 
it  is  about  two  billion  years  old. 

These  lizard-like  animals  lived  on  earth  long 
before  man  was  here.  The  name,  "dinosaur," 
an  old  Greek  word  meaning  "terrible  lizard," 
has  been  given  to  them. 

Some  of  these  creatures  weighed  as  much 
as  thirty-five  tons,  or  as  much  as  seven  ele- 
plants,  and  some  were  one  hundred  feet  long. 
The  dinosaur  had  a  very  long  tail,  a  fat  body 
with  short  fat  legs,  a  small  head,  and  some 
resembled  a  giant  snake.  There  were  other 
dinosaurs  no  larger  than  a  grown  chicken.  They 
lived  in  swamps  and  lakes,  and  they  ate  water 
plants.  The  larger  animals  lived  from  the 
flesh  of  the  smaller  ones. 

They  perhaps  had  the  smallest  brain  in  com- 
parison to  the  size  of  their  bodies  of  any 
animal  that  ever  lived.  Their  brain  was  about 
the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  and  weighed  about  three 
or  four  ounces. 

The  largest  number  of  bones  have  been  found 
in  northeastern  Utah,  where  the  government 
is  now  establishing  a  Dinosaur's  National  Park. 
Great  numbers  of  bones  have  been  put  together 
for  exhibition.  It  will  take  three  years  to  com- 
plete the  park. — Doris  Fleming. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM 

There  are  two  systems  of  weights  and  mea- 
surements— the  Metric  system  and  the  British 
system.  The  latter  is  used  only  by  England, 
the  United  States,  and  other  English  speaking 
countries.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  world's 
countries  use  the  metric  system.  It  was  adopted 
by  France  as  early  as  1789  and  is  used  by  most 
all  European  and  South  American  countries. 
It  is  also  used  by  scientists  all  over  the  world, 
even  in  the  United  States. 

The  unit  of  nueasure  of  length  is  the  meter. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  determined  by  one  ten- 
millionth  of  the  distance  from  the  equator  to 


either  of  the  poles.  This  distance  is  39.37  inches 
or  1.1  yards  in  the  British  system. 

The  operation  of  the  metric  system  is  de- 
cidedly easy,  because  it  is  a  decimal  system. 
Dividing  and  multiplying  is  done  by  simply 
moving  the  decimal  point  to  the  right  or  left. 

There  are  no  troublesome,  uneven  tables 
to  learn  as  in  our  system,  because  every  table 
employs  the  same  prefixes.  For  instance,  "deci" 
means  one  tenth  whether  it  refers  to  tables  of 
weight,  volume,  or  distance.  "Centi"  means 
one  hundredth,  and  "milli"  means  one  thou- 
sandth. On  the  other  hand,  "deca  before  a 
word  means  multiply  by  ten,  "hecto"  means 
one  hundred  times,  "kilo"  one  thousand  times, 
and  "myria"  ten  thousand  times.  Thus,  a 
decimeter  is  one  tenth  of  a  meter,  while  a  deka- 
liter is  ten  liters.  After  learning  these  seven 
prefixes,  one  knows  whether  to  multiply  or 
divide  in  an  example  or  problem,  and  whether 
to  multiply  or  divide  by  10,  100,  1,000,  or 
10,000. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gram.  A  kilogram 
makes  about  two  and  two  tenths  pounds.  A 
metric  ton  is  a  thousand  kilograms  or  one  and 
one  tenth  British  tons. 

The  standard  unit  of  measure  of  volume  or 
capacity  is  the  liter  (l&eter).  It  equals  a  cubic 
decimeter  and  is  only  a  slight  fraction  more 
than  our  quart.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  "the 
French  quart.  " 

In  measuring  area  a  square  meter  is  called 
a  centare,  one  hundred  centares  make  an  are 
(air),  and  one  hundred  ares  make  a  hectare.  A 
hectare  is  about  two  and  forty-seven  hundredths 
acres. 

It  may  be  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  metric 
system  adopted  by  all  civilized  countries. 

— Mell  Ray  Hoag. 

HOW  DO  WE  KNOW? 

Before  Homer's  Troy  was  discovered  in  the 
1870's,  we  knew  nothing  about  ancient  history 
except  what  little  we  could  gather  from  the  old 
epic  poems.  Science  and  chemistry  had  labora- 
tories to  prove  the  theories  about  them,  but 
history  had  none.  Since  Troy  was  excavated, 
we  have  found  out  much  about  ancient  times. 
Other  cities  have  been  excavated,  and  this  adds 
to  our  knowledge. 

You  may  wonder  how  the  archaeologist  knows 
where  to  dig.  He  knows  various  ways  of  loca- 
ting sunken  cities.  A  farmer  may  turn  up 
a  piece  of  a  wall  with  his  spade,  or  a  boy  might 
appear  at  a  museum  with  a  strange  looking 
coin.  Graves  may  be  located  at  sunset,  because 
the  sunset  shows  up  any  irregularity  which  might 
be  a  grave. 

You  might  think  that  an  archaeologist's 
equipment  would  be  very  costly.  This  is  not 
true.  An  archaeologist  may  start  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition with  his  wife,  meet  some  man  in  Asia 
who  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  go  with  him 
to  the  place  that  is  to  be  ransacked.  Their 
equipment  consists  of  a  few  suitcases  and  pack- 
ing cases.  The  cases  may  contain  dental  equip- 
ment, toilet  brushes  to  brush  the  dirt  from  the 
vases,  and  hairpins  to  pick  the  dirt  from  the 
cracks  of  the  antiques  found. 

The  work  is  made  more  difficult,  because 
(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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Miss  Brones  made  Lois  Eby  a  pretty  brown 
dress. 

Alan  Barker  and  Fern  Fode  like  to  folk- 
dance  together. 

On  St.  Patrick's  Day  we  all  wore  green  ties 
or   hair  ribbons. 

James  Ripplinger  broke  all  the  balloons  he 
got  from  home. 

Harley  McAdams  got  one  hundred  in  every 
lesson  last  Thursday. 

Lucky  Virginia  Constans!  She  ha&  new 
roller  skates  and  a  scooter. 

Reno  Wolf's  father,  mother,  brother,  and 
baby  sister  came  to  see  him  one  Sunday. 

Lester  Medlock,  Wayne  Mart  and  Newton 
Shular  got  boxes  of  clothing  from  home. 

— J.D.W. 


I  ate  some  candy. — Mary  Lewis. 

I   saw   a   brown   dog. — Robert  Davis. 

It  snowed.     It  is  cold. — Glen  Turney. 

I  live  on  a  farm.  I  have  a  horse.  I  will 
ride  my  horse  next  summer. — Lorna  Peterson. 

My  father  lives  in  Livingston.  He  came  to 
see  me  March  I.     I  was  happy. 

— ^Donald  Nelson. 

We  went  to  the  show  last  night.  We  saw 
some  funny  cowboys.     We  laughed. 

— Norman  Fuson. 

My  mother  sent  a  picture  of  my  sister's 
baby  to  me.    The  baby  is  sitting  on  a  pumpkin. 

— Alfred  Bury. 

I  got  a  box  from  my  mother.  I  got  a  skirt, 
some  stockings,  five  cents  and  some  funny 
papers. — Julia  Sabe. 

Ovida  Carlson  is  proud  of  some  new  shoes 
and  pretty  dresses  she  received  from  her 
mother. 

One  day  a  little  puppy  came  to  our  school 
yard.  It  played  with  the  boys.  It  shook 
hands  with  me. — Milo  Ray  Curtin. 


I  drew  a  cow,  a  dog  and  a  box  last  Tuesday. 
Robert  gave  us  cookies  yesterday.    They  were 
very  good. — Ted  Lane. 

Mrs.  Brasell  went  for  a  walk.    I  saw  her. 
We  went  to  the  hospital  yesterday  afternoon. 
We  were  weighed. — Joe  Schwan. 

Mr.  Starr  came  to  school.  He  gave  Mrs. 
Brasell  sorae  cards. 

We  read  our  books  yesterday. 

— Dolores  Boschee. 

We  shall  go  to  rhythm  today. 

The   boys   went   out   doors   yesterday  after- 


noon.    They  had  fun.     They  threw  snowballs. 

— Jack  Hagerman. 

I  got  a  letter  from  my  mother.  I  got  some 
gum. 

The  sun  is  shining.  We  shall  have  fun  this 
afternoon. — Harold  Johnson. 

We  went  to  the  gym.  We  saw  the  big  boys 
Monday  night. 

I  saw  Mrs.  Griffin  and  Mrs.  Lee  yesterday. 
They  walked. — Vernon  Hippe. 

Mrs.  Watts  made  paper  hats  for  us.  She 
gave  them  to  us. 

Richard,  Robert  and  Norman  got  letters 
yesterday  afternoon. — John  Hetland. 

Mrs.  Brasell  saw  Harold  yesterday  afternoon. 
He  swept  the  library. 

Two  women  and  a  man  came  to  school  last 
Wednesday.     We  talked.— Michael  Ward. 

Vernon  and  I  boxed  today.  We  had  fun. 
I  fell. 

We  played  out  doors  yesterday.  We  made 
a  snow  house.     It  was  big. — Irvin  Semingsen. 

My  birthday  was  last  Tuesday.  I  got  a 
cowboy  handkerchief  and  a  shirt.    I  was  happy. 

We  did  not  came  to  school  February  22. 
We  played  out  doors.  We  rolled  snowballs. 
We  made  a  snow  house.    It  was  big. 

— James  Trunkle. 


Miss  Tyler  brought  a  pan  of  curds  and  whey 
to  school  yesterday  afternoon.  Charles  ate  it. 
He  was  funny. — Bobby  Werth. 

Some  girls  went  to  town  with  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
yesterday  afternoon.  The  little  girls  will  go  to 
town  with  her  this  afternoon. — Irene  Clark. 

Miss  Tyler  told  Stuart  to  get  a  pitcher  of 
water.  He  ran  and  got  the  water.  Miss  Tyler 
put  it  on  the  flowers  to  make  them  grow. 

— Johnie  Farthing. 

I  got  a  box  from  my  mother  last  Monday.  I 
got  a  can  of  ovaltine  and  some  new  socks.  I 
drank  some  ovaltine  this  morning.    It  was  good. 

— Stuart  Bart. 

The  girls  skate  every  afternoon.  They  like 
to  skate.    I  like  to  skate,  too. 

Donald's  father  came  to  school  Monday  and 
went  home  yesterday.— —Vivian  Miller. 

Jimmie's  birthday  was  Tuesday.  He  got  a 
birthday  cake.  His  mother  sent  some  money 
for  ice  cream.  They  had  ice  cream  and  cake 
yesterday.     Milo  spanked  Jimmie. 

— Forrest  Grove. 

I  got  a  letter  last  Saturday.  My  aunt  sent  me 
a  picture  of  a  large  ship. — Paul  Wickwire. 
Forrest  got  a  box  from  his  mother  yesterday. 
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He  gave  us  some  cookies.     They  were  good. 

Charles  Hamlin. 

Spring  will  be  here  very  soon.  We  shall 
not  wear  heavy  coats.  We  shall  wear  socks. 
In  summer  we  shall  wear  thin  clothes. 

Easter  came  on  March  28,  this  year.  Last 
year  Easter  was  April   12. — Victoria  Herbold. 

AMELIA  EARHART 

Amelia  Earhart  had  an  airplane.  She 
planned  to  fly  it  around  the  world.  The  air- 
plane fell  and  broke.    She  was  not  hurt. 

— John  Fitzwilliams. 

SPRING 

Spring  is  not  here  yet.  Some  people  saw 
bluebirds  and  woodpeckers.  Robins  did  not 
come.  The  poor  birds  look  very  cold  when  the 
snow  comes. 

I  like  spring.  We  can  go  out  doors  without 
coats,  hats  and  overshoes.  We  shall  not  have 
snow  and  we  shall  play  on  the  green  grass. 

Sometimes  I  hear  the  birds  sing.  They 
make  pretty  music.    I  like  to  hear  them. 

— Frances  Kombol. 

OUR  NEW  SCHOOL 

Our  school  will  be  moved  to  Great  Falls  next 
summer.  Great  Falls  is  called  "The  Windy 
City"  because  the  wind  blows  there  all  the 
time.    I  have  never  seen  the  "Windy  City." 

We  shall  have  a  new  building  for  our  school. 
I  think  that  there  are  about  fifteen  schoolrooms 
in  the  building.  There  are  playrooms,  study 
rooms,  sitting  rooms,  bed  rooms  and  dining 
rooms,  too. 

We  have  a  cobbling  shop,  carpenter  shop  and 
printing  shop. — Richard  McCarthy. 

GOING  HOME  FOR  EASTER 

Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  will  go  home  for 
Easter.  We  are  excited  about  going  home  next 
Friday.  The  Catholic  girls  and  boys  will  eat 
some  candy,  cookies,  cake,  coffee,  gum  and  pies 
on  Easter  Day. 

I  shall  go  home  with  my  mother  and  uncle 
in  his  new  car.  He  will  drive  fast  to  Butte. 
We  shall  dye  the  eggs  on  Saturday.  I  shall  go 
to  communion  on  Easter  Day.  We  shall  come 
to  school  in  the  evening. 

— Adele  Mudro. 
THE  PARTY 

Last  Saturday  we  went  to  the  party.  Miss 
Sturdevant  told  the  children  to  play  a  game. 
We  lined  up.  Mrs.  Callahan  blindfolded  the 
children.  We  put  a  pipe  in  the  Irishman's 
mouth.  Lorna  Peterson  and  I  won  and  each  got 
a  prize.  I  am  happy.  I  got  a  chocolate  egg 
with  a  marshmallow  center.  It  was  a  big  egg. 
Then  we  had  refreshments.  We  ate  ice  cream, 
four  marshmallows,  and  cookies.  The  ice 
cream  was  green.  It  was  good.  I  did  not  eat 
the  marshmallows  and  my  prize  egg  because  it 
is  Lent  and  I  am  not  eating  candy  during  Lent. 
On  March  28,  I  shall  start  to  eat  candy  at 
12  o'clock.  I  am  happy  because  very  soon  I 
caij  eat  candy.  I  enjoyed  the  party  very  much. 
I   did   not   dance.     The   big   girls   and  boys 


danced.  I  went  to  bed  at  8:30  and  the  big  girls 
and  boys  went  at   11    o'clock.     I  fell  asleep. 

I  dreamed  about  a  prize.  I  dreamed  that 
my  mother  and  father  gave  me  a  very  big 
prize.  I  opened  the  box  and  saw  a  cute  rabbit. 
It  was  alive.  I  got  a  prize  because  I  was  a 
famous  girl. 

Sunday  morning  Mrs.  O'Reilly  awakened  me. 
I  got  up  and  dressed  very  quickly  and  washed 
my  face.  I  ran  downstairs  and  looked  for  the 
rabbit,  but  I  had  no  rabbit.  I  thought  that  my 
dream  was  true.    My  dream  was  funny. 

— Theresa  Connors. 

BOZO  KOSANOVICH  GOES  HOME 

Bozo  was  very  sick.  He  went  to  the  hospital 
on  January  27.  He  had  an  operation  on 
January  31.  He  did  not  know  about  it.  He 
stayed  in  bed  more  than  two  months.  Some  of 
the  boys  visited  him.  They  talked  to  him  about 
the  party  and  movies.  Floyd  gave  two  rabbit 
balloons  to  him.  He  was  happy.  Bobby  gave 
one  balloon  to  Bozo. 

His  family  came  here.  His  father  and 
sister  took  him  in  the  car.  They  went  to  his 
home.  All  the  girls  and  boys  and  teachers  are 
very  sorry  for  Bozo.  He  will  come  to  school 
next  fall. — Eddie  Lappin. 

 0  

BICYCLES 

Don  rode  a  bicycle  last  Tuesday.  Don  fell. 
Myrtle  laughed  at  him. 

Fred  pushed  Bobby  on  Paul's  bicycle.  It 
has  no  chain.  We  played.  Fred,  Edward 
Paul,  Arthur,  and  some  other  boys  ride  the 
bicycles   every   day.     They    have   good  times. 

— Glenn  Hendrickson. 

MR.  CALLAHAN'S  BARN 
Mr.  Callahan  and  Billy  made  the  bam  last 

fall.    He  bought  some  shingles  and  the  blind 

boys  helped  him  to  fix  the  roof. 

A  little  while  ago  Mr.  Callahan  bought  some 

hay.     They  carried  the  hay  behind  the  bam. 
Mr.  Callahan  will  rent  two  horses  next  week 

and  keep   them   in   the  field. — -Don  Dyrdahl. 

THE  ICE  CREAM  MACHINE 

A  new  machine  has  been  made  to  sell  ice- 
cream. We  put  a  nickel  into  the  new  machine 
and  out  comes  the  ice-cream.  The  cream  is  in 
a  box. 

The  merchant  puts  boxes  of  ice-cream  into 
the  machine.  The  machine  can  not  make  ice- 
cream, but  it  sells  it  and  keeps  the  money  for 
the  merchant.— Alma  Clifton. 

THE  BOY'S  BASKETBALL 
TOURNAMENT 
We  went  to  the  gym  to  see  the  basketball 
games.  They  lasted  two  weeks.  Three  teams 
played.  They  were  the  Red  Devils,  Golden 
Lions,  and  the  Tigers.  The  boys  played  very 
hard.  Games  were  played  each  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights. 

The  boys  made  pictures  of  red  devils, 
golden  lions  and  tigers  and  sewed  them  on 
the  front  of  their  shirts. 

The  Red  Devils  won  the  tournament.  We 
praised  them. — Nora  Caudill. 

(Please  turn  to  page  ten.) 
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Easter 

Easter,  the  most  widely  celebrated  day  in  the 
year  has  come  and  gone.  It  brought  to  us 
again  the  most  wonderful  story  the  world  has 
ever  known.  The  story  of  a  baby  in  a  manger; 
a  Heavenly  King  born  on  earth;  a  boy  wise 
beyond  his  years;  a  man  with  a  wonderful 
message  who  lived  a  life  of  cleanliness,  hum- 
bleness and  self  sacrifice;  a  man  who  taught 
mercy,  helpfulness  and  love.  But,  more  speci- 
fically it  brought  us  the  story  of  the  resurrection, 
the  promise  of  new  life,  a  reminder  of  the 
kingdom  which  Jesus  Christ  built  for  us  and 
that  with  love,  kindness  and  helpfulness  as  a 
pattern  we  can  fashion  our  own  key  to  that 
kingdom. — rS. 

Gallaudet  College 
Alumni  Association 

Will  all  grads,  Normals  and  former  students 
of  Gallaudet  College  who  have  been  members 
of  the  Freshmen  or  higher  classes,  kindly  join  in 
a  postcard  shower,  directed  at  the  head  of  the 
Secretary.  Please  give  your  correct  address, 
class  numeral  and  maiden  name,  (in  case  of 
co-eds  in  the  blissful  state  of  matrimony).  We 
want  to  enroll  in  our  Association  everyone  who 
is  eligible  for  membership.  As  a  preliminary 
to  our  proposed  membership  drive  we  must 
have  your  correct  address.  We  are  going  places! 
We  want  you. 

Yours  for  the  "Halls  of  Gallaudet." 

Rev.  Henry  J.  Pulver,  Secretary. 

3226  North  16th  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teachers  and  Summer  Schools 

Unfortunately  many  of  our  teachers  receive 
such  small  salaries  they  cannot  afford  to  attend 
this  or  any  other  summer  course,  much  as  they 
would  like  to.  The  course  this  summer  at  Colu- 
mbia University  is  reasonable  as  to  cost,  but 


even  so  the  cost  of  transportation  and  other 
incidentals  added  to  tuition  costs  make  it 
difficult.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
public  is  so  disinterested  in  reasonable  salaries 
for  our  teachers.  We  expect  great  things  from 
our  teachers.  They  are  given  the  responsibility 
of  guiding  and  influencing  the  growing  boy 
and  girl.  They  are  entitled  to  a  salary  large 
enough  to  compare  favorably  with  that  received 
by  those  with  the  same  educational  background 
in  the  business  world.  Financial  worries  and 
successful  teaching  do  not  go  together.  The 
following  quotation  from  The  Prism  which  we 
found  in  the  Ohio  Chronicle  is  quite  illumi- 
nating in  this  respect: 

Many  sales  girls  make  as  much  in  a  week  as 
a  school  teacher  receives  in  a  month.  One  can 
hardly  blame  the  needy  but  clever  and  ambitious 
schoolma'am  for  deserting  the  classrooms  to 
take  jobs  behind  the  counter.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  only  way  a  parsimonious  public  can  be 
educated  to  a  just  and  proper  appreciation  of 
the  teacher's  enormous  value  to  the  community 
and  the  nation.  The  situation  is  aptly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  conversation: 

"Yes,  I  got  $80  a  week,"  said  the  saleslady  in 
the  millinery  department,  to  her  customer,  a 
country  school  teacher  from  a  nearby  town. 

"My  goodness!  How  do  you  manage  to 
command  so   large  a  salary?" 

"Well,  you  see,  I've  made  a  study  of  merchan- 
dising millinery.     I  know  hats." 

"Dear  me!"  replied  the  school  teacher.  "I 
have  made  a  study  of  pedagogics,  and  for  $50 
a  month  I  have  to  know  practically  everything!" 

All  of  which  seems  to  prove  that  education 
increases  the  earning  capacity  of  everybody  but 
educators! 

— Supt.  Elstad  in  Minnesota  Companion. 

Some  Statistical  Facts  about 
Schools  for  the  Deaf 

The  Annals  for  January,  valuable  for  the 
vast  amount  of  statistical  information  it  con- 
tains, has  been  received.  Every  school  for  the 
deaf  in  America  and  Canada,  is  listed  with 
the  date  of  founding,  how  supported,  the  name 
of  the  executive  officer,  number  of  pupils, 
number  of  teachers,  length  of  school  year, 
amount  spent  last  year,  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  vocations  taught,  and  a  complete 
directory  of  all  the  people  engaged  in  instruct- 
ing the  deaf. 

The  oldest  school  is  the  American  School  at 
Hartford,  founded  in  1817,  followed  by  the 
New  York,  1818,  the  Pennsylvania,  1820,  and 
the  Kentucky,  1823.  But  the  Kentucky  school 
was  the  first  State  school  in  America;  the  three 
first  named  were  organized  as  private  corpora- 
tions. 

The  school  with  the  largest  attendance  is  the 
Illinois  with  608  last  year.  Mt  Airy.  (Pa.) 
had  534  and  Texas  515.  Kentucky  had  365. 
Mt.  Airy  had  84  instructors,  Illinois  71,  Texas 
67,  Ohio  66.  Kentucky  had  40, — ^thirteen  male 
and  twenty  seven  fern-ale.  The  Clarke  School  ar 
Northampton  had  the  smallest  number  of  pupils 
to  a  class,  7;  and  the  Kentucky  school  the 
largest,    14.  - 

In  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  the  Mt. 
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Airy  school  leads  with  $2,392,000,  followed 
by  Gallaudet  College  with  ^1,522,288.  Eight 
other  states'  school  plants  are  valued  at  over 
a  million  dollars  each.  The  Kentucky  school 
plant  is  listed  at  $525,000. 

In  the  vocational  training  department  several 
of  the  schools  list  as  many  as  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  handicrafts  taught. 

There  are  69  public  residential  schools  in  the 
United  States  with  an  attendance  of  15,104 
pupils  taught  by  2,069  teachers,  of  which  585 
are  men  and  1,484  are  women.  The  public 
Day  Schools  number  124  with  4,698  pupils, 
taught  by  527  teachers, — 11  men  and  514 
women.  There  are  20  Denominational  and 
Private  Schools  with  843  pupils  taught  by  181 
teachers, — 26  men  and  155  women, — a  grand 
total  of  20,645  pupils  in  American  schools  for 
the  deaf,  taught  by  2,777  teachers. 

There  are  9  residential  schools  in  Canada 
with  an  attendance  of  1366  pupils  taught  by 
209  teachers, — 86  men  and  123  women.  Two 
schools,  the  Ontario,  at  Belleville,  and  the 
Catholique,  at  Quebec,  have  plants  valued  at 
$1,000,000  each. 

The  collecting  and  editing  of  this  vast 
mass  of  statistics  was  a  work  of  infinite  labor  for 
which  the  profession  is  deeply  in  debt  to  the 
editor  of  the  Annals,  Prof.  Irving  S.  Fusfeld, 
of  Gallaudet  College. — The  Kentucky  Standard. 

t  i 

I  LOCALS  AND  PERSONALS  | 
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❖  V 

Knitting  bees — Mrs.  Watts  decreasing,  Mrs. 
Aspengren  making  holes,  Mrs.  Brasell  and  Miss 
Clack's  unsociable  patterns.  Miss  Bulter's  purl- 
ing. Miss  Tyler's  blocking  problems  and  Mrs. 
Griffin's  kindly  aid  in  ripping  and  repairing. 

All  is  quiet  on  the  eastern  front — Miss  Tyler 
has  not  had  a  shower  (ceiling)  for  some  time. 

Messrs.  Howard  Griffin,  David  Landels,  Axel 
Johnson  and  Chris  Hansen  of  Boulder,  were 
guests  of  the  Butte  Masonic  Order  the  evening 
of  March  13th. 

Hoooooooooo — She  slipped  through  the  air 
With   the  greatest  of  ease, 
A  splendid  forced  landing 
Cracking  both  of  her  knees. 

Speaking  of  Dogs — we  understand  tall  dog 
stories  engulfed  members  of  the  Bridge  Club 
at  a  recent  meeting. 

Miss  Hilda  Miller  returned  to  her  work  after 
a  four  day  rest  in  a  Butte  hospital. 

Rev.  Westerman  made  his  tegular  visit  to 
the  Lutheran  pupils  on  Tuesday  March  16. 

Mr.  Harold  C.  Larsen  was  host  to  Rev. 
Westerman,.  Mr.  Noble,  and  Mr.  Starr  at  an 
informal  luncheon  the  night  of  Tuesday,  March 
16th.     ,        .  ., 

The  girls'  basketball  season  was  brought  to 
a  close  with  two  games  played  betv,'een  "Fire" 
(the  Reds)  and  "Water"  (the  Blues).  Fire 
dominated  the  play  with  Florence  Reinke  and 
Clarice  Petrick  doing  most  of  the  scoring. 


Mrs.  Vencel  Mudro,  of  Butte,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Reinke  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Smith,  of  Missoula,  visited  their  daughters 
recently. 

Everyone  enjoyed  the  St.  Patrick's  party. 
The  games,  balloons  and  other  novelties  were 
made  possible  by  a  gift  from  Rev.  Krasz  and 
his   congregation   at    Brockway,  Montana. 

The  Boulder  town  team,  "The  Night  Hawks." 
took  two  interesting  games  from  a  school  team 
composed  of  boys  and  members  of  the  faculty 
to  conclude  the  basketball  season  at  our  school. 

Mrs.  Griffin  was  a  gracious  hostess  to  the 
Bridge  Club  on  March  10th.  During  a  very 
entertaining  evening  prizes  were  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Stevens  for  high  score  and  Miss  Sturde- 
vant  for  Cut  prize.  The  daintiest  of  refresh- 
ments were  served,  carrying  out  a  St.  Patrick's 
color  scheme. 

Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  A. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Wolf  of  Great  Falls,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Miller  and  family  of  Billings,  and 
Mrs.  Angela  Tecca  and  her  daughters  of  Living- 
ston were  visitors  at  the  school  during  the  past 
month. 

The  Easter  Program  was  given  on  Sunday 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Pat  Callahan  and  Mr.  Earl 
Watts  were  in  charge. 

Rev.  Father  Keerchen  acting  Pastor  at  St. 
Catherine's  Church  gave  the  Easter  Sermon. 
Father  Keerchen  is  relieving  Rev.  Father  Kelly 
at  present. 

Mrs.  L^e  entertained  the  bridge  club  in  tht 
school  parlor  Wednesday  evening,  March  24. 
Five  progressions  of  Auction  were  played. 
High  score  prize  was  won  by  Mrs.  Stevens  and 
the  cut  prize  by  Mrs.  McCormick. 

A  delicious  salad  course  was  served  by  the 
hostess  at  the  close  of  the  evening. 

:  0^— 

The  Alabama  School  for  the  Deaf  has  a 
new  hospital  that  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $65,- 
000,  so  says  the  Louisiana  Pelican.  It  was 
built  partly  with  federal  funds.  The  building 
contains  fifty-three  rooms  and  has  a  capacity 
of  sixty  patients.  It  is  of  concrete,  steel  and 
brick  construction.  Officers  and  teachers  of 
the  school  may  receive  medical  treatment  at 
about  cost.  We  congratulate  the  school  on 
having  completed  this  most  necessary  unit  of 
a  large  boarding  school. — California  News.- 

Superintendent  Jackson  of  the  Nebraska 
school,  has  started  a  "saving"  campaign  de- 
signed especially  to  eliminate  waste  of  heat 
and  light.  Commenting  on  the  plan  the 
Nebrat3ka  Journal  says: 

"This  habit  of  saving  is  a  good  thing  for 
everyone  to  acquire,  and  this  is  especially  so 
with  our  pupils  who  realize  so  little  about  the 
cost  and  upkeep  of  a  home.  AH  good  lessons 
and  practices  learned  in  school  will  be  utilized 
after  school   days." — Kentucky  Standard. 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the 
law  is  to  trample  on  the  blood  of  his  father 
and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own  and  his 
children's   liberties. — Abraham  Lincoln. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  BLIND 
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the  civilizations  run  in  waving  layers.  They 
may  intermingle  with  each  other,  making  it  still 
harder.  There  are  three  ways  of  excavating. 
The  best  way  is  to  excavate,  layer  by  layer. 
But  this  way  is  so  costly  that  no  profit  is  gained 
by  it.  A  number  of  pits  may  be  sunk  at  diver- 
gent intervals  to  get  the  lay  of  the  land.  A 
ditch  may  be  dug  through  the  site  of  the  city 
to  find  the  important  parts. 

It  is  said  that  through  the  study  of  archae- 
ology, we  now  know  more  about  Egypt  in  the 
fourteenth  century  B.  C.  than  we  know  about 
England  in  the  fourteenth  century  A.  D. 

— Mike  Maloney. 

THE  BIRTH  AND  GROWTH  OF 
THE  AIRPLANE 

Some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  airplane 
were  proposed  and  explained  by  an  Englishman 
named  Mr.  F.  H.  Wenfam.  This  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  the  airplane. 
He  explained  these  principles  in  1866.  At 
that  time,  anyone  who  thought  that  men  could 
fly,  was  considered  a  fool.  However,  this  did 
not  bother  the  men  who  really  were  interested 
in  the  subject  and  who  knew  something  about 
it.  After  1866,  development  of  the  airplane 
was  at  a  standstill  until  about  1895. 

Sir  Hiram  Maxim  was  the  next  man  to  have 
something  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  the 
airplane.  He  built  the  largest  flying  machine 
ever  built  at  that  time.  It  had  4,000  feet  of 
supporting  surface.  It  weighed  8,000  pounds, 
and  was  pulled  by  an  immense  360  horse  power 
engine.  The  propellers  measured  about  18  feet 
in  length,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  propellers,  they 
measured  five  feet  in  breadth.  This  huge 
machine  ran  on  wooden  rails.  Once  when  the 
machine  was  gliding  along  on  the  track,  which 
extended  up  off  of  the  ground,  the  tracks  broke, 
but  the  machine,  instead  of  crashing  to  the 
ground,  kept  right  on  going  for  about  three 
hundred  feet.  This  was  a  very  important  dis- 
covery and  led  to  many  new  improvements  in 
the  airplane.  This  discovery  was  made  in  the 
year  1896. 

Following  this  discovery  there  were  many 
minor  changes  and  discoveries,  then  the  Wright 
brothers  came  along.  Their  first  experiments 
were  with  gliders.  Later  they  applied  motors 
and  screw  propellers.  Their  first  flight,  which 
was  in  the  year  1902,  was  not  very  successful, 
but  the  second,  using  motors  and  propellers 
was  a  little  better.  All  the  next  year,  the 
Wright  brothers  experimented  in  laboratories 
until  they  found  many  new  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  airplane.  Their  next  flight  in  the 
year  1903,  was  a  successful  one.  They  flew 
240  meters,  which  was  about  900  feet,  at  an 
altitude  of  about  6  feet.  From  that  time  on, 
there  has  been  very  rapid  development  in  aero- 
nautics.— Floyd  McDowell. 

 0  

People  who  have  half  an  hour  to  spare 
usually  spend  it  with  some  one  who  hasn't. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAF 

(Continued  from  page  seven.) 
SPRING 

This  month  is  March.  The  snow  has  been 
melting  fast.  The  water  in  the  river  is  rising. 
It  is  running  to  the  Missouri  River.  The  trees 
will  soon  grow  new  leaves. 

The  squirrels  will  come  out  of  their  holes 
soon.  They  are  always  glad  to  welcome  spring. 
The  boys  like  to  shoot  at  them.  They  will  carry  ^ 
water  and  pour  it  into  their  holes.  They  will 
catch  them  and  kill  them.  Squirrels  cat  much 
grain  and  dig  many  holes.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  like  them. 

The  farmers  are  happy  to  welcome  spring. 
They  will  sow  wheat  and  oats  and  plant  their 
corn.    The  farmers  like  to  work  in  the  spring. 

—Joe  Gill. 

MY  BIRTHDAY 

My  birthday  came  on  March  eleventh.  I  am 
fifteen  years  old. 

I  got  three  birthday  cards,  one  from  a  friend, 
Nan,  another  from  the  Carlson  family,  and 
one  from  my  mother  and  father.  I  got  two 
boxes  from  my  folks.  I  got  two  Sunday  dresses, 
some  funnies,  a  box  of  chocolate  candy,  and  a 
cake.  The  cake  was  pink  and  white.  "Happy 
Birthday"  was  printed  on  the  cake.  My  folks 
also  sent  me  two  dollars. 

I  gave  the  girls  some  of  my  birthday  cake. 
They  thanked  me  for  it  and  said  it  was  delicious. 
I  shall  give  some  of  it  to  my  four  teachers. 

I  surely  had  a  good  time  on  my  birthday. 

— Edith  Johnson. 

WILD  FLOWERS 

The  first  flower  we  find  in  the  spring  is  the 
pink  moss.  Many  flowers  grow  in  the  moun- 
tains.    Not  many  flowers  grow  on  the  plains. 

Bitter- root  is  the  Montana  state  flower.  It 
is  pink.    Much  of  it  grows  near  our  school. 

When  we  have  an  early  spring,  we  can  find 
more  than  one  hundred  diff^erent  kinds  of 
flowers. 

On  our  picnic  last  year  we  found  pink  moss, 
white  moss,  blue-bells,  shooting  stars,  yellow 
bells,  amemonies,  penstemon,  loco,  buttercups, 
white,  yellow,  and  purple  violets,  wild  mustard, 
larkspur,  polemonium,  five-fingers,  phacelia, 
vetch,  dandelions,  and  iris. 

I  want  to  learn  the  names  of  many  more 
wild  flowers.- — Gladys  Roose. 

BIRDS 

In  the  spring  the  birds  will  come  back  from 
the  south.  They  will  look  for  good  places  to 
build  their  nests.  They  use  straw,  grass,  mud, 
string,  and  feathers  for  their  nests. 

When  the  nest  is  finished,  the  female  bird 
will  lay  eggs.  The  male  will  watch  the  eggs 
while  the  female  is  gone  to  get  something  to 
eat.  Sometimes  the  male  bird  brings  food 
for  the  female. 

After  the  little  birds  hatch,  the  old  birds  will 
feed  them  worms,  and  bugs  until  the  little  ones 
learn  to  fly  and  get  their  own  food. 
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Birds  are  helpful.  They  eat  harmful  insects 
and  sing  us  nice  songs.  They  are  our  friends. 
Sometimes  cats  kill  birds.  We  should  not  let 
them  do  it. — Fred  Lavoie. 


ELNORA'S  GRADUATION 

Elnora  had  lost  all  of  the  money  she  had 
saved  for  graduation.  She  earned  it  by  selling 
moths  and  Indian  relics,  and  had  planned  to 
buy  a  new  dress  when  she  graduated  from  High 
School.  Her  mother  was  very  mean  and 
would  not  buy  her  a  pretty  dress  for  graduation. 
Elnora  was  very  disappointed.  She  went  over 
to  the  Bird  Woman's  home.  This  rich  friend 
gave  Elnora  her  own  wedding  dress.  The 
dress  did  not  fit,  so  the  woman  changed  it  and 
sewed  it  to  fit  Elnora.  By  and  by  the  dress 
was  all  finished  and  Elnora  looked  very  beau- 
tiful in  it.  She  went  to  school  very  happy 
because  she  had  found  a  dress  to  wear  to  her 
graduation. — Florence  Smith. 

SPRING  IS  COMING 

The  other  day  I  walked  to  a  tree  near  our 
school  and  I  noticed  that  the  buds  were  swell- 
ing. Then  I  knew  spring  was  near  and  I  told 
the  girls  about  it.  They  did  not  seem  to  be 
interested,  but  I  was,  because  it  means  that 
I  will  not  stay  in  the  house  all  the  time.  I 
noticed,  too,  that  the  days  are  getting  longer 
and   the   early   mornings  lighter. 

We  make  more  money  in  the  spring  than 
in  the  winter,  because  farmers  do  not  work  in 
fields  when  it  is  winter  and  money  gets  scarce. 
Then  we  often  have  hard  times.  That  is  one 
reason  why  I  am  glad  that  spring  is  coming. 
My  family  has  had  many  hard  times  during  the 
winters. — Mercedes  Mayberry. 

BASEBALL 

Baseball  is  an  outdoor  sport.  It  is  a  good 
game  played  in  the  fresh  air.  It  is  one  of  the 
national  sports  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
first  begun  by  Albert  G.  Spalding.  He  was  a 
famous  player. 

Baseball  is  played  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  played  in  stadiums.  People 
always  go  to  stadiums  when  a  game  is  going  to 
be  played.  The  Baseball  season  begins  in  the 
spring  and  ends  in  the  fall.  Baseball  is  a 
very  good  sport. 

We  boys  should  play  baseball  every  spare 
afternoon.  It  helps  us  to  gain  strength  and 
weight.  Outdoor  baseball  is  better  than  indoor 
baseball,  because  there  is  not  much  fresh  air 
indoors.  However  indoors  is  a  good  place  to 
play   baseball   during   the  cold  weather. 

— Robert  Rummell. 

NEW  TUNNELS  UNDER  THE  WATER 

Some  men  are  making  a  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River,  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York 
City.  A  tube  is  bored  under  the  water  in  the 
sand  and  rocks.  Automobiles  and  railroads 
will  go  through  it. 

One  time  a  man  watched  a  worm  build  a 
hole  under  the  water.  He  began  to  make  a 
tunnel  under  the  water,  but  the  water  broke 
through  and  many  men  were  drowned.  The 
man  did  not  give  up.  He  worked  12  or  18 
years    and    finally    the    tunnel    was  finished. 


Now  there  are  many  tunnels  which  allow 
trains  and  cars  to  cross  rivers  and  go  under 
large  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
have  subway  trains  that  run  underground. 

— Tom  Mitchell!. 

A  HOTEL 

Last  Friday  afternoon  when  I  went  home, 
I  saw  some  men  working  on  an  old  hotel 
which  had  been  damaged  by  the  earthquakes. 
The  hotel  belongs  to  my  father,  now.  He 
bought  it  three  months  ago. 

Eight  men  were  working  on  the  hotel.  They 
were  taking  down  the  loose  brick  which  are 
apt  to  fall.  Loose  bricks  do  not  help  to  make 
the  walls  strong.  When  I  went  into  the  hotel 
I  saw  many  cracks  in  the  walls. 

The  hotel  has  forty  rooms.  My  father  told 
me  it  would  take  a  thousand  dollars  to  fix  it 
up.  I  am  happy  that  father  has  a  new  hotel 
because  he  can  earn  good  money.  Next  sum- 
mer I  will  help  him.  The  hotel  will  be  called 
the  "Montana  Hotel." 

My  father  has  a  garage,  a  store  and  a  hotel. 
I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with 
the  store.  He  said,  "I  will  see."  I  hope  he 
uses  the  store  for  a  cafe. — Bobby  Guerre. 

MARCH 

Many  things  have  happened  to  come  in 
March.  Edith  Johnson's  and  Dale  Glasser's 
birthdays  come  in  this  month. 

Spring  comes  in  March.  Easter  comes  in 
March,  too.  A  few  girls  and  boys  are  going 
home    for  Easter. 

The  first  and  second  week  of  March  the 
Tigers,  Golden  Lions,  and  Red  Devils  have 
been  playing  basketball.  I  like  to  see  the 
games.  This  is  the  month  when  the  basket- 
ball season  will  close.  We  shall  play  baseball. 
I  like  to  play  baseball  and  it  is  my  favorite 
sport. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  comes  in  March.  Florence 
Driscoll's  small  brother's  birthday  is  on  March 
17.  He  was  born  in  Deer  Lodge  and  his  real 
name  is  Patrick  Driscoll,  but  they  call  him  Lee. 

Dr.  Rainville  died  on  the  last  day  of  Febru- 
ary and  we  heard  about  it  the  first  day  of 
March.  We  are  sorry.  The  new  doctor's 
name  is  Dr.  Morris.  The  days  go  by  fast. 
It  feels  as  if  we  have  been  up  one  hour  a  day. 

— Helen  Nash. 

ANGELS  OF  MERCY 

Almost  a  million  people  were  made  home- 
less when  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  over- 
flowed or  broke  through  the  levees.  These 
people  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The 
victims  of  the  raging  floods  had  to  be  cared 
for.  They  had  to  be  fed.  They  had  to  be 
given  places  to  sleep  and  clothes  to  wear.  They 
had  to  be  protected  against  the  wind  and  the 
cold  and  the  rain.  Many  people  became  sick 
and  they  had  to  have  hospital  aid. 

Who  took  care  of  all  these  people?  The 
answer  is  The  Red  Cross! 

The  Red  Cross  is  a  society  of  men  and  women 
who  help  people  in  time  of  need.  It  was 
started  in  Switzerland  about  seventy-five  years 
ago  by  Henry  Durant.  Whenever  there  are 
floods,  fires,  earthquakes,  or  wars,  the  Red 
Cross   goes   to   work.      It   sends   clothing  and 
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food  to  those  who  have  lost  their  homes.  Its 
nurses  and  doctors  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
injured.  Afterwards  it  often  helps  the  people 
rebuild  their  homes. 

The  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  is  white.  It  has 
a  large  red  cross  in  the  center.  It  is  found  in 
almost  every  country  in  the  world. 

It  seems  that  the  world  forgets  or  it  may 
never  know  about  Mr.  Durant.  There  are  no 
famous  statues  of  him  anywhere,  even  in  Switz- 
erland. However,  Mr.  Durant  has  a  monument 
which  is  better  than  the  tall  statues  and  books 
of  famous  men.  His  monument  is  the  society 
that  he  started,  "The  Red  Cross." 

— Florence  DriscoU. 

THE  SRING  BREAK  UP 

During  the  winter  much  snow  falls  upon  the 
earth  and  the  water  in  the  streams  and  lakes 
freezes.  Sometimes  this  frozen  ice  and  snow 
remains  all  winter  then  early  in  the  spring  it 
starts  to  break  up.  The  sun  shines  warmly 
upon  the  earth  and  melts  the  snow  and  ice. 
Some  of  the  water  soaks  into  the  soil  and  some 
of  it  runs  off  the  land  into  the  streams. 

The  ice  on  the  river  gets  soft  and  rotten. 
After  awhile  it  begins  to  break  up  into  pieces 
and  floats  down  the  stream. 

We  have  seen  pictures  of  the  Large  rivers  as 
the  ice  breaks  up.  Men  in  the  lumber  regions 
begin  to  float  logs  down  the  streams  when 
the  ice  breaks  up.  They  cut  trees  all  winter 
and  pile  the  logs  up  near  the  river  banks  then 
they  roll  them  into  the  rivers  when  the  water 
gets  high. 

When  the  warm  spring  comes  the  trees  and 
grass  begins  to  grow.  Then  we  know  spring 
has  arrived. — Evelyn  Higdem. 

SPECIMENS 

A  specimen  is  a  sample  or  a  part  of  some- 
thing whicii  shows  the  kind  or  quality  of  the 
whole  or  the  species. 

Specimens  are  important  in  teaching  us 
about  the  things  we  find  in  nature.  Richard 
and  I  are  beginning  a  collection  of  specimens 
of   rocks,   butterflies,   plants  and  insects. 

All  of  the  boys  and  girls  would  learn  more  if 
they  made  a  collection  of  specimens.  It  would 
teach  them  many  new  things. 

We  got  our  specimens  from  the  hills,  moun- 
tains and  fields.  We  find  our  specimens  in- 
teresting. They  help  us  to  learn  the  names  of 
many  new  objects,  substances,  and  living 
things.  We  also  learn  to  describe  them  which 
improves   our  vocabulary. 

Some  people  have  made  money  by  selling 
specimens.  They  learn  to  preserve  plant  and 
animal  specimens  so  they  are  perfect  and 
look  natural. 

Teddy  Ohlson  already  has  a  good  collection 
of  minerals  and  rocks.  We  got  our  ideas  from 
him.  There  is  also  a  good  collection  of  speci- 
mens in  the  library.  We  have  also  seen  and 
read  stories  about  girls  and  boys  who  collected 
and   sold   specimens. — -Clement   J.  Evans. 

EMBLEMS 

We,  big  boys  decided  to  have  a  basketball 

tournament.      The    teachers    and  boys  chose 

three  teams.     Each  team  wanted  an  emblem. 


They  made  pictures  of  an  animal's  head  or 
some  other  thing.  One  team  chose  a  tiger's 
head,  another  team  chose  a  lion's  head  and 
one  team  chose  a  picture  of  the  devil's  head 
for  emblems. 

We  drew  our  emblems  on  cloth  and  painted 
them  with  wax  crayon,  then  we  pressed  them 
with  a  hot  iron.  The  hot  iron  melted  the  wax 
into  the  cloth,  and  made  the  color  brighter. 
We  sewed  the  emblems  on  our  shirts. 

I  am  on  the  team  which  calls  themselves  the 
Red  Devils.  Each  team  has  played  two  games. 
The  tigers  have  won  two  games.  We  have  won 
one  game.  This  week  each  team  will  play 
two  more  games. 

Advertising  cards  were  put  in  the  Girls'  hall 
and  in  the  main  hall.  Some  of  the  officers 
and  their  friends  came  to  see  the  basketbafl 
games  after  Study  Hour. 

Last  Monday  the  Red  Devils  and  Tigers 
played  very  fast.  The  Tigers  won.  The  score 
was  24  to  23. 

Last  Wednesday  the  Golden  Lions  played 
with  the  Red  Devils,  the  Red  Devils  won.  The 
score  was  37  to  25. 

On  Friday  the  Tigers  and  the  Golden  Lions 
played.     The  Tigers  won  26  to  18. 

— Bozo  Janich. 

DIAMOND  DEBUT 

A  diamond  is  a  beautiful,  colorless,  precious 
stone.  It  is  made  of  carbon  and  is  found  in  the 
earth. 

I  read  in  the  newspaper  about  the  World's 
largest  diamond.  It  is  now  ready  for  sale  in 
New  York  City. 

A  man  named  Jonker  found  the  diamond 
and  it  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  It  was  first 
sold  for  $315,000.00. 

It  took  about  six  months  to  cut  and  polish 
the  diamond.  The  man  who  cut  it  had  to  be 
a  master  cutter.  Twelve  small  diamonds 
were  cut  from  it  and  about  half  of  the  diamond 
was  lost  as  dust.     Diamond  dust  has  no  value. 

Now  the  large  diamond  and  the  twelve  small 
pieces  are  offered  for  sale  in  New  York  City 
for  $2,000,000.00.  The  diamond  is  valuable 
because  it  is  undamaged  and  the  twelve  pieces 
are  perfect. — James  O'Brien. 

KIND  OF  CASES 

There  are  two  important  kinds  of  cases 
tried  in  the  courts.  They  are  civil  and  cri- 
minal cases. 

A  civil  case  usually  is  about  a  dispute  over 
the  rights  of  property  or  contract.  It  is  not 
necessarily  connected  to  crime.  The  case  is 
brought  to  a  court  by  the  plaintiff.  The  court 
decides  whether  or  not  the  plaintiff  is  right. 
If  he  is,  the  defendant  must  do  as  the  court 
orders  him  to  do. 

Criminal  cases  are  those  about  crime.  The 
accused  person  is  brought  to  the  jail  and  there 
he  waits  for  his  trial.  If  he  is  convicted  of 
the  crime,  the  court  decides  his  punishment. 
If  he  is  innocent,  he  is  set  free. 

No  one  may  help  a  criminal  by  forgiving 
him  for  what  he  has  done.  In  many  cases  an 
accused  person  may  be  released  from  jail  on 
bail  until  time  for  the  trial. — Clarice  Petrick. 
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RESPECT  FOR  LAW 

Respect  for  our  laws  and  for  the  courts  is 
necessary  in  order  to  have  peace  and  good 
order  in  our  country.  Citizens  should  vote 
for  honest  law-makers  and  honest  court  off- 
icials to  help  us  to  enforce  the  laws. 

If  we  have  poor  laws,  people  will  not  respect 
them.  We  would  have  much  trouble  in 
enforcing    them. — Eunice  Brandt. 

SPEED 

Nowdays  we  can  ride  in  fast  cars  and 
airplanes  which  were  not  used  by  the  people 
of  the  past.  They  did  not  travel  very  fast 
because  they  had  to  use  horses  and  sail  boats. 

A  long  time  ago,  when  Magellan's  ship 
sailed  around  the  world,  it  took  1,803  days. 
Today  an  airplane  can  travel  around  the 
world  in  about  a  week.  Airplanes  travel  faster 
than  cars,  ships,  trains,  or  dirigibles.  Many 
men  have  worked  hard  to  improve  our  trans- 
portation.— Mollie  Sweet. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
is  our  most  powerful  judicial  body.  It  meets 
from  October  to  June.  It  has  a  session  of 
three  weeks,  and  then  rests  for  two.  These 
rece-sses  are  not  vacations.  The  judges  study 
the  facts  given  in  the  cases  they  hear.  They 
read  many  law  books  and  papers  about  their 
cases  and  then  write  their  opinions. 

The  members  of  the  court  do  much  hard 
work.  Many  of  the  judges  work  long  hours  and 
refuse  invitations  to  parties,  dances,  and  other 
entertainment.  They  spend  nearly  all  their 
time  working. 

The  present  members  of  the  court  are 
Associate  Justices  Brandeis,  Cardozo,  Stone, 
Roberts,  Sutherland,  Bulter,  Van  Devanter, 
and  McReynolds.  The  Chief  Justice  is  Hughes. 
He  votes  in  case  of  a  tie. — Edward  Petek. 

ERMINE 

Ermine  is  another  name  for  the  stoat.  The 
ermine  or  stoat  is  found  in  the  northern  part 
of  North  America  and  Europe.  The  stoat 
is  a  small  animal  of  the  weasel  family.  It 
measures  about  fourteen  inches  in  length. 

The  ermine's  summer  coat  is  a  reddish-brown 
on  top  and  white  underneath.  The  ermine  is 
recognized  by  its  white  winter  coat.  In  all 
seasons  the  tip  of  his  tail  is  black.  This  animal 
inhabits  rocky  places  and  feeds  on  rats,  mice, 
small  birds,  and  rabbits.  It  takes  readily  to 
water  and  will  climb  trees  in  persuit  of  its  prey. 
The  female  stoat  gives  birth  to  about  five  young 
in  the  first  part  of  summer. 

The  ermine  is  trapped  for  its  fur  which 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  furs  in  com- 
merce. The  fur  is  used  to  line  coats  and  other 
garments  which  only  wealthy  people  can  afford 
to  buy. — Theodore  Ohlson. 

RIGHTS  OF  CITIZENS 

There  are  three  rights  of  citizens  v/hich  the 
laws  and  courts  of  our  country  protect. 

The  first  is  the  right  of  personal  safety. 
It    means    that   a    person    is    protected  from 


injuries  caused  by  carelessness  or  the  evil 
intentions  of  other  people. 

The  second  right  is  the  right  of  property. 
That  means  that  a  person  may  own  property 
and  use  it.  It  can  not  be  taken  from  him 
without  an  order  from  the  courts. 

The  third  is  the  right  of  contract.  Two 
or  more  people  may  agree  to  do  or  not  to  do 
something.  After  a  lawful  agreement  is  made, 
one  has  the  right  to  expect  the  other  to  do 
what  he  has  agreed  to  do.  The  courts  may 
force  him  to  do  as  his  contract  states  or  make 
him  pay  damages. — Harry  Britzius. 

THE  WATER  CYCLE 

Water  cycle  is  the  name  of  the  process  of 
condensation  and  evaporation  of  water.  Heat 
from  the  sun  and  other  sources  evaporates  large 
quantities  of  water  from  the  surface  of  the 
seas,  the  earth,  and  from  plant  leaves.  The 
water  changes  to  vapor  and  forms  clouds. 
When  the  cloud  cools,  the  moisture  condenses 
and  falls  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  or  hail. 

Some  of  the  rain  falls  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  seeps  into  the  ground,  some  of  it 
runs  off  the  land  or  falls  on  the  seas,  lakes, 
and  rivers.  If  the  water  soaks  into  the  ground, 
the  trees  and  other  plant  life  draw  the  water 
from  the  ground  again.  The  water  may  find  its 
may  to  the  surface  again  through  springs,  wells, 
etc. 

After  the  rain  falls  the  water  finally  evapor- 
ates   again.      This    is    called    the   water  cycle. 

— Florence  Reinke. 

MEAT 

Meat  includes  all  parts  of  the  animal  body 
used  as  food. 

Although  meat  is  not  essential  in  the  diet, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  consumed  and  highest 
priced  foods.  Probably  its  popularity  is  partly 
due  to  the  fact  it  is  more  satisfying  than  other 
foods  and  remains  in  the  stomach  longer  than 
sugar  and  starch  foods.  It  thus  postpones  the 
feeling  of  hunger. 

The  food  value  of  meat  depends  on  its  con- 
tent of  protein,  mineral  matter,  and  vitamins. 
The  most  important  constituent  is  protein.  It 
is  important  that  we  know  the  different  cuts  of 
meat  for  its  food  value  and  quality. 

Cuts  which  contain  more  fat  are  more  tender 
and  easier  to  prepare  but  they  are  not  as  easily 
digested  as  other  cuts.  Tender  juicy  cuts  con- 
taising  more  fat  are  preferable  for  roasts  and 
steaks.  The  tougher  bony  cuts  are  used  for 
soups  and  stews. — Borghild  Vasend. 

"WHY  THE  LEAVES  CHANGE 
THEIR  COLOR" 

As  a  tree  begins  its  preparations  for  winter 
the  color  of  its  leaves  changes  gradually  from  a 
soft  velvety  green  to  more  vivid  hues.  They 
range  from  various  colored  tints  to  brilliant 
reds  and  yellows  and  more  austere  red-browns. 

This  change  of  color  in  the  leaves  of  a  tree, 
in  the  fall,  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  frost 
but  because  of  the  diminuation  of  action  in  the 
cells  of  the  leaves. 

In  the  spring,  and  throughout  the  sumnter, 
the  leaves  serve  as  factories.  It  is  in  these 
factories  the  food  material  for  the  tree's  growth 
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is  manufactured. 

The  small  green  bodies  known  as  choloro- 
phyll,  give  the  leaves  their  coloring.  They  are 
also  the  food  manufacturers.  They  combine 
carbon  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  various 
minerals  which  they  obtain  from  the  water 
taken  in  by  the  roots  of  the  tree'.  This  process 
continues  throughout  the  early  spring  and  sum- 
mer and  until  the  cold  weather  begins.  At  this 
period,  the  work  of  the  cells  is  discontinued. 
All  food  remaining  in  the  leaves  goes  to  the 
body  of  the  tree  where  it  is  stored  for  use  in 
the  spring. 

The  substance  which  remains  in  the  leaves 
consists,  of  a  liquid  matter  containing  a  few 
crystals,  oil  gobules,  and  a  number  of  strongly 
refractive  yellow  bodies  which  are  plainly 
visible.    These  bodies  give  the  leaves  their  color. 

When  the  leaves  contain  more  sugar  than 
can  readily  be  transferred  to  the  tree,  a  chemical 
combination  is  produced.  It  is  because  of  this 
reaction  we  find  an  innumerable  variety  of 
beautifully  tinted  leaves. 

When  these  leaves  finally  detach  themselves 
from  the  tree,  they  contain  many  valuable  soil 
fertilizing  elements. 

The  leaves  accumulate  in  masses  of  various 
depths  over  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  de- 
compose. This  provides  a  rich  humus  which 
accounts  for  the  excellent  quality  of  soil  found 
in  all  forest  regions  where  forests  are  proctected 
and  where  fires  are  scarce. — Mae  Ward. 


GIRLS'  ITEMS 

Florence  DriscoU,  Reporter 


Adele  Mudro's  parents  visited  her  recently. 

Barbara  Johnson  returned  to  her  home  after 
a  long  illness. 

Several  of  the  girls  had  a  nice  visit  with  their 
folks  on  Easter  Day. 

Frances  Kombol  spent  a  nice  week  end  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Watts. 

Theresa  Connor's  sister  visited  her  and  took 
Theresa  to  town  for  a  treat. 

Mercedes  Mayberry  received  a  letter  saying 
that  her  cousin  has  a  new  son  born  on  the  23rd 
of  February. 

Florence  DriscoU  received  news  from  home 
telling  of  her  family's  new  possession,  a  Collie 
puppy  named  Prince. 

Florence  Smith's  folks  visited  her  and  took 
her  to  Butte.  They  all  saw  "Pennies  from 
Heaven.    She  had  a  nice  time  in  Butte. 

Florence  Reinke's  folks  visited  her  recently. 
She  was  quite  glad  to  see  them  again.  She  was 
home  last  Christmas  and  had  not  seen  them 
since. 

Florence  Smith  received  a  thrilling  game, 
Stop  and  Go.  Helen  Nash  has  gone  for  it  in 
a  big  way.  Perhaps  she  will  tire  of  it  by  and 
by. 


Edith  Johnson  had  a  very  happy  birthday. 
Her  folks  sent  her  a  nice  present  and  many  nice 
cards. 

The  afternoons  arranged  by  the  busy  hands 
of  Spring  are  getting  warm  and  cheerful.  They 
are  so  tempting  that  we  stay  out  all  afternoon 
and  really  hate  to  prepare  for  supper. 


BOYS'  ITEMS 

Robert   Rummell,  Reporter 


The  pupils  missed  Miss  Miller  while  she  was 
gone.    We  hope  she  will  feel  better,  now. 

The  "Red  Devils"  won  the  largest  number  of 
games   played    in    the    basketball  tournament. 

Bobby  Guerre  spent  a  week-end  at  home  a 
few  weeks  ago.  He  will  go  home  for  Easter, 
too. 

Baseball  season  is  coming  soon.  The  boys 
are  glad  to  play  baseball,  for  it  is  an  outdoor 
sport. 

A  few  boys  and  girls  are  going  home  for 
Easter.  We  hope  they  will  have  a  nice  time 
while  home. 

Robert  Rummell's  mother  accepted  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  his  brother 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington. 

The  sixth  grade  pupils  are  giving  a  play  in 
the  chapel.  It  is  called.  "Peter  the  Great!" 
We  pupils  hope  you  will  all  like  it. 

Mr.  Larsen  is  developing  many  pictures. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  asking  for  many 
pictures  of  the  school  buildings  and  basketball 
teams. 

Easter  will  soon  be  here.  Some  of  the  boys 
and  girls  are  glad  to  have  it  come.  Some  of  the 
Catholic  boys  and  girls  will  take  communion 
on  Easter. 

Eddie  Lappin  received  a  box  from  his  aunt. 
It  was  filled  with  popcorn,  nuts,  oranges, 
bananas  and  cookies.  He  was  glad  to  receive 
the  nice  box  from  home. 

Doran  Stoltenberg  came  down  to  visit  school 
a  few  weeks  ago.  He  spent  two  days  with  us. 
He  used  to  be  one  of  our  school  pupils.  He 
stopped  here  on  his  way  from  Livington  to 
Butte. 

A  few  days  ago  one  of  the  beautiful  rural 
school  buildings  in  Texas  was  destroyed  by 
an  explosion.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils  and  teachers  were  killed.  We  were  sad 
when  we  heard  about  it. 

Dale  Glasser  received  two  packages  from 
home.  He  found  a  large  birthday  cake, 
candy,  gum,  and  a  camera  and  two  rolls  of 
films  in  the  packages.  He  couldn't  eat  the 
cake  during  lent.  He  was  disappointed  and 
had  to  give  the  cake  to  the  boys. 

— — 0  

Intuition — the  strange  instinct  that  tells  a 
woman  she  is  right  whether  she  is  or  not. 
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Conducted  by  the  Teachers 


SIGNS  OF  SPRING 

The  days  are  growing  longer, 
And  that's  one  thing  I  know 
Which   shows  that  winter's  gone, 
And  with  it  went  the  snov/. 
The  boys  are  playing  marbles, 
The  girls  are  jumping  ropes. 
The  postman  carries  catalogues 
Telling  of  spring  coats. 


-Selected. 


THE  RABBIT 

Bessie's  big  brother  gave  her  a  white  rabbit.  It  had  pink  eyes.  Its 
name  was  Snowball.  It  slept  in  a  box.  Bessie  gave  a  carrot  to  her  rabbit 
every  day. 

Eight  little  kites  were  flying 

In  the  air  so  blue, 
The  wind  blew  six  away. 

Then  there  were  only  . 

Two  long  arms  up, 

Two  long  arms  down; 
 arms  has  the  windmill, 

That  turn  round  and  round. 
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Nine  little  sailboats 
On  the  sea  I've  seen; 

Four  more  are  coming; 
Now  I  see  . 


ST.  PATRICK 

Saint  Patrick  lived  a  long  time  ago.  He  was  born  in  France.  When  he 
was  a  young  man  some  men  captured  him.  They  sold  him  as  a  slave  to  a 
man  in  Ireland.  He  was  a  slave  for  six  years.  Then  he  ran  away.  He 
became  a  Christian.  He  preached  to  the  people  in  Ireland.  They  loved 
him  very  much,  because  he  was  good  to  them.  AH  over  the  world  Irish  people 
honor  him.   They  wear  green  ribbons  on  his  birthday,  March  1 7. — Selected. 


I  saw  you  toss  the  kites  on  high 
And  blow  the  birds  about  the  sky; 
And  all  around  I  heard  you  pass, 
Like  ladies'  skirts  across  the  grass — 
O  wind,  a-blowing  all  day  long, 
O  wind,  that  sings  so  loud  a  song! 

— Stevenson. 


The  grass  and  flowers  are  growing. 

The  long  winter  has  gone. 

The  snow  has  melted. 

The  rivers  are  flowing. 

The  birds  have  come. 

It  is  Spring, 

Easter  is  here,  too. 

^     ^  ^ 

Put  the  right  word  in  each  sentence: 

warmest,  clouds,  snow,  sailboats,  windmills. 

I.  The  north  wind  brings  the  . 


2.  The  south  wind  is  the  wind. 

3.  The  wind  blows  the    in  the  sky. 

4.  In  Holland  the  wind  turns  the  . 

5.  The  wind  blows  the  on  the  sea. 
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TEACHERS   OF    THE  DEAF 
Literary 

Albert  L.  Starr,  M.  A.    Head  Teacher 
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Miss  Mildred  Sturdevant   Teacher 
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Music 

Mrs.  Pat  Callahan,  B.M.   Director 
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Pat  Callahan,  A.B.    _        Teacher  of  Piano 
Tuning,  Broom,  Basket  and 
Hammock  Makinvr 
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DOMESTIC  DEPARTMENT 

Mrs.  Margaret  Lee    .  Assistant  to  President 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Low    Boys'  Housemother 

Fred  J.   Low  .  _      _  Boys'  Supervisor 
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   Engineer 

  Repairman 
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MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Dr.  D.  E.  Rainville  Attending  Physician 
Drs.  J.   Donovan  and  A.   W.  Morse 

.  .  _  Aurists    and  Ocuhsts 

Dr.   Thomas   Hawkins  Surgeon 
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